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THE MONTREAL 
DECLARATION 


On the final day of the Second World Conference on Adult Education 
the delegates unanimously endorsed the Montreal Declaration of common 
aspirations and objectives. 

The destruction of mankind and the conquest of space have both 
become technological possibilities to our present generation. These are 
the most dramatic forms of technological development, but they are 
not the only ones. New industrial methods, new means of communication 

re effecting all parts of the world, and industrialization and urbanization 
are overtaking areas that twenty years ago were rural and agricultural. 
Nor are the changes which are going to fashion the pattern of our lives 
during the remainder of this century only in technology. In great areas 
of the world the population is increasing fast, new national states are 
emerging, and much of the world has become divided, within the last 
few years, into rival camps. Every generation has its own problems ; in 
sober fact no previous generation has been faced with the extent and 
rapidity of change which faces and challenges us. 

Our first problem is to survive. It is not a question of the survival 
of the fittest; either we survive together, or we perish together. Survival 
requires that the countries of the world must learn to live together in 
peace. “Learn” is the operative word. Mutual respect, understanding, 
sympathy are qualities that are destroyed by ignorance, and fostered by 
knowledge. In the field of international underst: nding, adult education 
in today’s divided world takes on a new importance. Provided that man 


learns to survive, he has in front of him opportunities for social develop- 


ment and personal well-being such as have never been open to him 
before 

The rapidly developing countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
have their own special problems. For them, adult education, including 
education for literacy, is an immediate need, a need so overpowering 
that here and now we must help adult men and women to acquire the 
knowledge and the skills that they need for the new patterns of com- 
munity living into which they are moving. These developing countries 
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have few immediately available resources, and great demands on them. 

The countries who are better off have an opportunity of helping 
those who are poorer; they have the opportunity of performing such an 
act of wisdom, justice and generosity as could seize the imagination 
of the whole world. With their help illiteracy could be eradicated within 
a few years, if, preferably through the uN and its agencies, a resolute, 
comprehensive, and soundly planned campaign were undertaken. We 
believe profoundly that this is an opportunity which ought to be seized. 

But is is not only in the developing countries that adult education 
is needed. In the developed countries the need for vocational and 
technical training is increasingly accepted, but this is not enough. Healthy 
societies are composed of men and women, not of animated robots, and 
there is a danger, particularly in the developed countries, that the educa- 
tion of adults may get out of balance by emphasizing too much 
vocational needs and technical skills. Man is a many-sided being, with 
many needs. They must not be met piecemeal and in adult education 
programs they must all be reflected. 

Those powers of mind and those qualities of spirit which have given 
to mankind an abiding heritage of values and judgment must continue 
to find in our changing patterns of day-to-day living, full scope for 
mature flowering in an enriched culture. This is nothing less than the 
goal of adult education 

We believe that adult education has become of such importance 
for man’s survival and happing ss that a new attitude towards it is needed. 
Nothing less will suffice than that people everywhe re should come to 
accept adult education as a normal, and that governments should treat 


it as a necessary, part of the educational provision of every country. 
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A REDEFINITION 
OF 
EDUCATION 


Margaret Mead 


When we look realistically at todav’s world and become aware of what 
the actual probl ms of learning are 


s 


, our conception of education changes 
radically. Although the educational system remains basically unchanged, 
we are no longer dealing primarily with the vertical transmission of the 
tried and true by the old, mature, and experienced teacher to the young, 
immature und inexperienced pupil in the classroom. 

This was the system of education developed in a stable slowly 


changing culture. By itself, vertical transmission of knowledge no longer 


adequately serves the purposes of education in a world of rapid change. 


What is needed and what we are already moving toward is the 
inclusion of another whole dimension of learning: the lateral trans- 
mission, to every sentient member of society, of what has been dis- 
covered, invented, created, manufactured, or marketed. 

This need for lateral transmission exists no less in the classroom and 
laboratory than it does on the assembly line with its working force of 
experienced and raw workmen. The man who teaches another individual 
the new mathematics or the use of a newly invented tool is not sharing 
knowledge he acquired years ago. He learned what was new yesterday, 
and his pupil must learn it today. 


The whole teaching-and-learning continuum, once tied in an orderly and 
productive way to the passing of generations and the growth of the child 
into a man, has exploded in our faces. Yet even as we try to catch hold 
of and patch up the pieces, we fail to recognize what has happened. 

We have moved into a period in which the break with the past 
provides an opportunity for creating a new framework for activity in 
almost every field — but in each field the fact that there has been a 
break must be rediscovered. In education there has been up to now no 
real recognition of the extent to which our present system is outmoded. 

Historians point sagely to the last two educatic mal crises — the first 
of which ended with the establishment of the universal elementary school 
and the second with the establishment of the universal high school — 
and with remarkable logic and lack of imagination they predict that 
the present crisis will follow the same pattern. 





According to such predictions, the crisis will last until 1970, when 
it will end with the establishment of universal college education acces- 
sible in principle to all young Americans. 

Implicit in this prediction is a series of other dubious assumptions, 
such as these : 


® Our educational system has fallen behind in something and should 
therefore arrange to catch up. 


® Our difficulties are due to the ‘bulge’, the host of babies that tricked 
the statisticians. 


® The pendulum is swinging back to sense —to discipline and dunce 
caps, switches and multiplication tables. 

But in the midst of the incessant discussion and the search for 
scapegoats to take the blame for what everyone admits is a parlous state, 
extraordinarily little attention is being paid to basic issues. Everyone 
simply wants more of what we already have: more children in more 
schools for more hours studying more of something. 

Likewise, scant attention is paid to the fact that two great new 
educational agencies, the armed services and industry, have entered the 
field and there is little awareness of the ways in which operations in 
these institutions are altering traditional education. 

But most important, the pattern itself is hardly questioned, for we 
think we know what education is and what a good education ought to 


be. However deficient we may be as a people, as taxpayers, or as 


educators, we may be actualizing our ideals. 


An occasional iconoclast can ask: “Wouldn't it be fine if we could scrap 
our whole school system and start anew?’ But he gets no hearing because 
everyone knows that what he is saying is nonsense. Wishful dreams of 
starting anew are obviously impractical, but this does not mean that 
someone should not ask these crucial questions : 

Is our present historic idea of education suitable for people in 
the mid-twentieth century, who have a life expectancy of 70 years, and 
who live in a world of automation and global communication, ready to 
begin space exploration and aware: of the possibility of bringing about 
the suicide of the ertire human species ? 

Is it not possible that the problem of the educational system’s 
obsolescence goes beyond such issues as methods of teaching reading or 
physics, or the most desirable age for leaving school, or the payment 
of teachers, or the length of summer holidays, or the number of years 


‘ 


best devoted to college ? 





Is it not the break between past and present — and so the whole 
problem of outdating in our educational system — related to a change 
in the rate of change ? For change has become so rapid that adjustment 
cannot be left to the next generation. Adults must — not once, but 
continually — take in, adjust to, use, and make innovations in a steady 
stream of discovery and new conditions. 

Is it not possible that an educational system that was designed to 
teach what was known to little children and to a selected few young men 
may not fit a world in which the most important factors in everyone's 
life are those things that are not vet, but soon will be known? 

Is it not equally possible that our present definition of a pupil or 
a student is out of date when we define the learner as a child (or at 


best an immature person) who is entitled to moral protection and 


subsistence in a dependency position and who is denied the moral 
autonomy that is accorded to an adult ? 


Looking at our educational system today, we can see that in various 
ways it combines these different functions : 
® The protection of the child against exploitation and the protection 
of society against precocity and inexperience 
@® The maintenance of learners in a state of moral and economic 
depe ndency 
® Giving to all children the special, wider education once reserved for 
those of privileged groups, in an attempt to form the citizen of a 
democracy as once the son of a noble house was formed 
® The teaching of complex and specialized skills which, under our 
complex system of division of labor, is too difficult and time-consuming 
for each set of parents to master or to hand on to their own children 
® The transmission of something which the parents’ generation does 
not know (in the case of immigrants with varied cultural and linguistic 
backgrounds) to children whom the authorities or the parents wish to 
have educated 

lo these multiple functions of an educational system, which, in a 
slowly changing society, were variously performed, we have added 
slowly and reluctantly a quite new function: education for rapid and 
self-conscious adaptation to a changing world 

That we have as yet failed to recognize the new character of change 
is apparent in a thousand ways. Despite the fact that a subject is taught 
to college freshmen may have altered basically by the time the same 
students are seniors, it is still said that colleges are able to give students 
‘a good education’ finished, wrapped, sealed with a degree. 





Upon getting a bachelor’s degree, a student can decide to “go on’ 
to a higher degree because he has not as yet ‘completed’ his education, 
that is, the lump of the known which he has decided to bite off. But 
a student who has once let a year go by after he is ‘out of school’ does 
not ‘go on’, but rather ‘goes back’ to school. 


And as we treat education as the right of a minor who has not yet 


completed high school, just so we equate marriage and parenthood with 

getting a diploma ; both indicate that one’s education is ‘finished’ 
Consistent with our conception of what a student is, our educa- 

tional institutions are places where we keep ‘children’ for a shorter o1 


longer period. The length of time depends in part on their intelligence 


and motivation and in part on their parents’ incomes and the immediately 
recognized national needs for particular skills or tvpes of training. 

Once they have left, we regard them as in some sense finished, 
neither capable of nor in need of further ‘education’, for we still believe 
that education should come all in one piece, or rather, in a series of 
connected pieces, eac h presented as a whole at the elementary, secondary, 
and the college level. All other behaviours are aberrant. 

So we speak of ‘interrupted’ education — that is, education which 
has been broken into by sickness, delinquency, or military service — and 
we attempt to find means of repairing this interruption. Indeed, the 
whole GI bill, which in a magnificent wav gave millions of young men a 
chance for a different kind of education than they would otherwise have 
got, was conce ived of primarily as a means of compensating young men 
for an unsought but unavoidable interruption. 

Thus we avoid facing the most vivid truth of the new age : No one 
will live all his life in the world into which he was born, and no one 
will die in the world in which he worked in his maturity 

For those who work on the growing edge of science, technology, or 
the arts, contemporary life changes at even shorter intervals. Often, 
only a few months may elapse before something which previously was 
easily taken for granted must be unlearned or transformed to fit the 


new state of knowledge or practice. 


In today’s world, no one can ‘complete an education’. The students we 
need are not just children who are learning to read and write, plus olde: 
students, conceived of as minors, who are either ‘going on’ with or 
‘going back’ to spec itlized education. Rather, we need children and 
adolescents and young and mature and ‘senior’ adults, each of whom is 
learning at the appropriate pace and with all the special advantages 


and disadvantages of experience peculiar to his own age. 
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Each and every one of these IS a learner, not only ot the old and 
tried —the alphabet or multiplication tables or Latin declensions or 
French irregular verbs or the binomial theorem — but of new, hardly 
tried theories and methods: pattern analysis, general system theory, 
space lattices, cybernetics, and so on 

Learning of this kind must go on, not only at special times and 
in special places, but all through production and consumption — from the 
technician who must handle a new machine to the factory supervisor 
who must introduce its use, the union representative who must interpret 
it to the men, the foreman who must keep the men working, the salesman 
who must service a new device or find markets for it, the housewife who 
must understand how to care for a new material, the mother who must 
answer the questions of a four-year-old child. 

In this world, the age of the teacher is no longer necessarily 
relevant. For instance, children teach grandparents how to manage T v, 
voung expediters come into the factory along with the new equipment, 
and young men invent automatic programming for computers over which 
their seniors struggle 

This, then, is what we call the lateral transmission of knowledge. 
It is not an outpouring of knowledge from the ‘wise old teacher’ into 
the minds of young pupils, as in vertical transmission. Rather, it is a 
sharing of knowledge by the informed with the uninformed, whatever 
their ages. The primary prerequisite for the learner is the desire to know. 


To facilitate this lateral transmission of knowledge, we. need to redefine 
what we mean by primary and secondary education. We need to stop 
thinking that free and, when necessary, subsidized education is appro- 
priate only when it is preliminary to an individual's work experience. 


Instead of adding more and more years of compulsory education 


(which would further confuse the meaning of education and the purpose 


of schools), we need to separate primary and secondary education in 
an entirely new way 

By primary education we would mean the stage of education in 
which all children are taught what they need to know in order to be 
fully human in the world in which they are growing up — including the 
basic skills of reading and writing and a basic knowledge of numbers, 
money, geography, transportation and communication, the law, and the 
nations of the world 

By secondary education we would mean an education that is based 
on primary education, and that can be obtained in any amount and 
at any period during the individual's whole lifetime 
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After agreeing upon this redefinition, we could begin to deal effec- 
tively with the vast new demands that are being made on us. The high 
schools would be relieved of the nonlearners. (It would be essential, of 
course, that industry, government, or some other social group accept 
the responsibility of employing or otherwise occupying these persons. ) 

But, more important, men and women, instead of preparing for a 
single career to which —for lack of any alternative — they must stick 
during their entire active lives, would realize that they might learn 
something else. Women, after their children became older, could be 
educated for particular new tasks, instead of facing the rejection that 
today is related to fear about the difficulty of acquiring new learning 
in middle age. 

Whatever their age, those obtaining a secondary education at any 
level (high school, college, or beyond) would be in school because they 
wanted to learn and wanted to be there at that time. 

In an educational system of this kind, we could give primary educa- 
tion and protection to children as well as protection and _ sensitive 
supervision to adolescents. We could back up to the hilt the potentiality 
of every human being — of whatever age — to learn at any level. 

The right to obtain secondary education when and where the 
individual could use it would include not only the right of access to 
existing conventional types of schools but also the right of access to 
types of work training not vet or only now being developed — new kinds 
of apprenticeship and also new kinds of work teams. 


In thinking about an effective educational system, we should recognize 


that the adolescent's need and right to work is as great as (perhaps 

greater than) his need and right to hold the same job until he is 65. 
We cannot accomplish the essential educational task merely by 

keeping children and young adults — whom we treat like children — in 


school longer. We can do it by creating an educational system in which 
all individuals will be assured of the secondary and higher education 
they want and can use any time throughout their entire lives. 


This article grew out of Dr Mead’s ‘Thinking Ahead : Why is Education 
Obsolete ? which appeared in the Harvard Business Review, Nov.-Dec. 
1958. It is reprinted from the N.E.A. Journal. 





i 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 


H. Wohlfarth 


Part | 

The conscious or unconscious strife for ‘active self-realization’ which is 
one of the most dynamic motifs for ‘continuing education’, is a dynamic 
growth by its own impulse toward self-development. It is possible to 
guide this impulse, to stimulate and develop it from outside the organism 
but it can also be killed. Essentially this ¢reative impulse toward growth 
comes from within and is highly individual. It seems to follow a certain 
mechanism of pattern and structure which could be called architectural. 
In the field of adult education we have to deal with personality 
structures of a certain complexity as the result of active participation in 
the dynamic process of daily life over an average span of thirty years. 
These individual personality structures are often developed lopsidedly 
and in disequilibrium as the result of over-specialization. A sense of 
equilibrium of structure is actually an artistic and aesthetic sense of values 
and qualities and their arrangement and is normally the first impetus 
which leads to discomfort and then to an attempt at rearrangement, sup- 
plementation, addition, or whatever is necessary to bring about a balance 
of structure. To move our considerations from the abstract level of reason- 
ing to the con:ete field of adult education practice we can say that 
whenever an adu!'t intends to widen and broaden his knowledge he is 
more or less aware of the imbalance of his present personality structure 
and is trying actively to achieve this balance by acquisition of the missing 
knowledge and its integration into the total structure by practical testing, 
experimentation, application, etc. It is not so much indiscriminate 
craving for knowledge for its own sake or the intention to simply 
accumulate it, but an artistic and aesthetic sense for perfection, for 
unity, a sense of beauty which will seek the kind of knowledge which 
is felt most urgently to be missing. This sense of values imposes on life 
incredible labours and apart from it life sinks back into the passivity 
of its lower types. 


The principal impulse for progress and continuing education there- 


fore comes from within the individual. The discovery of the imipulse is 
made by the individual, the discipline is self-discipline and the ac- 
complishment is the outcome of the individual's own initiative. 

The educator has therefore a double function; according to North 
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Whitehead ‘It is for him to elicit the enthusiasm by resonance from his 
own personality, and to create the environment of a larger knowledge 
and a freer purpose. He is there to avoid the waste which in the lower 
stages of existence is nature’s way of evolution. The ultimate motive 
power, alike in science, in morality, and in religion, is the sense of value, 
the sense of importance. It takes the various forms of wonder, of curiosity, 


of reverence, of worship, of tumultuous desire for merging personality 
into something bevond itself’.' 


All these considerations show us the important function of art in 
education and particularly in adult education. The history of man shows 
us clearly that the flowering of art is the first activity of tribes and nations 


on the road to civilization. The under-estimation of art and its importance 


in the formation of the ‘life style’ and the personality structure, in the 
normal process of education of the young has logically to lead to dis- 
content, imbalance and failure. It is, therefore, of cate ‘gorical importance 
in adult education to recognize the necessity and significance of art in 
all programs of continuing education. All attempts of adult education 
in our so called ‘work civilization’ which has succeeded the earlier phase 
of ‘survival civilization’ but not as vet issued into an ‘aesthetic civiliza- 
tion® will not be perfect, since, by disregarding the true impetus motivat- 
ing the adult student in his search for knowledge, they do not truly 
satisfy his real need. It is possible, with the advance of technique and 
science, to eliminate hard labour and insecurity of employment, but 
average incomes will not greatly increase. Therefore, it is useless to hope 
for an Utopia in this sense in the near future. What is on the other hand 
realizeable now and without great effort, is a population with a love of 
music, drama and joy in beauty of form and colour, resulting in a develop- 
ment and cultivation of taste and appreciation. This development of 
taste, this refined sense of values will help the individual in his 
task of self-realization in his work toward equilibrium of personality 
structure. Knowledge as such is merely a building stone in the personality 
structure and an asymmetrical one at that. Education is the process of 
building the structure. To dump and pile up in a heap the building stones 
is therefore, not an act of building. To stuff the brain of a student with 
dead knowledge, no matter how varied and complex, is not education. 
True education supplies selected building material (knowledge) and 
develops the ability of the individual to build with this fundamentally 
asymmetric material a structure of relative unity and dynamic equilibrium. 
(1) A. North Whitehead, ‘“‘Freedom and Discipline’’, The Hibbert Journal, July 
(2) oo iryson, “‘Art An Expanding Front’, The Art in Art Education 
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This means that an aesthetic sense of realized perfection has to be 
developed as well as methods of construction, combination, etc. John 
Dewey in his ‘Philosophy of Education’* deserves unrestricted admira- 
tion for the development of his concept of the necessity of the scientific 
attitude in the process of education. In this concept Dewey states : 
‘Science used in the educational field can ascertain the actual facts, and 
can generalize them on the basis of relations of cause and effect. Since 
scientific method depends on first hand, controlled experiences, any philo- 
sophic application of the scientific point of view will emphasize the need 
of such experiences in education, as opposed to mere acquisition of 
ready-made information that is supplied from outside the students’ own 
experience. So far, it is in line with what is called the ‘progressive’ move- 
ment in education, but it will be an influence in counteracting any ten- 
dencies thet may exist in progressive education to slur the importance 
of continuity of e:.periences and the importance of organization.” ‘Finally 
the science and shilosophy of education can and should work together 
in overcoming the split between knowledge and action, between theory 
and practice, which now affects both education and society so seriously 
and harmfully. Indeed, it is not too much to say that the institution of 
happy marriage between theory and practice is in the end the chief 
meaning of a science and philosophy of education that work together 
for common ends.”* The scientific method in education, characterized by 


the fact that it is ‘cautious, tentative, piecemeal’, does not imagine that 
it knows the whole truth. It knows, in Dewey’s words, ‘that every doc- 


trine needs emendation sooner or later, and that the necessary emenda- 
tion requires freedom of investigation and freedom of discussion. It starts 
from observed facts instead of from fixed general truths from which 
particular truths can be deductively derived. It arrives at its general 
rules through experimental observation of many individual occurrences 
and it employs general rules when arrived at as working hypotheses, not 
as eternal and immutable truths. In the course of time, different hypo- 
theses are sufficiently confirmed by observed facts to become theories, 
and these theories converge to form a still more extensive generalization.” 
This attitude to education, clearly scientific in nature, has contributed 
immensely toward making the process of education more efficient and 
effective. However, it is possible to use the most efficient process, employ- 
ing the most effective method and material and ending up with a very 
efficient structure of great ugliness. 


(3) John Dewey, “‘The Relation of Science and Philosophy as the Basis of Edu- 
cation,’’ Problems of Men, Philosophical Library, 193s. 


(4) John Dewey, “‘Religion, Science and Philosophy'’’, The Philosophic Library, 
1926 
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This is precisely what happens very often in a ‘work civilization’ 
which has not as yet developed into an ‘aesthetic civilization’. It 
happens in the technical and scientific field and also in the field of 
education. These considerations should make it relatively clear that it is 
of great importance to develop in education not only the process of ef- 
ficient construction, but in addition the aesthetic sense of realized per- 
fection if we want to make this world a better place in which to live. This 
is not a scientific but a clearly artistic operation involving the develop- 
ment of taste, appreciation and judgment of aesthetic values by practical 
and theoretical methods. 

Of equal importance in adult education is the consideration as to 
whether it is possible to develop creativity in general in the student. 
Conscientious, continuing education in these critical times should be 
concerned vitally with the unfolding and development of creative ability. 
With the single exception of the arts we tend to neglect grossly the 
potentials of creativity in all teaching. To find a method by which we 
can stimulate and develop creativity in the individual in general, might 
have sounded like an utopian dream twenty years ago. However, over 
a number of vears a recent research, carried out by the Department of 
Education at the Pennsylvania State University and inde pendently by 
Dr Guilford of the University of Southern California has provided this 
dream with a basis for realization. Pe nnsylvania State University research 
set out to discover criteria for differentiating creative from non-creative 
acts in art. At the same time, Dr Guilford has been conducting an inde- 
pendent study of creativity in the sciences. The significant aspect is, that 
these two independent studies arrived at approximately the same criteria 
for creativity whether in the sciences or the arts. It is indicated that 
the unfolding of creative power in the arts may produce, with the ad- 
dition of appropriate skills, creative thought and action in any line of 


endeavour. Skills, isolated from creative thinking, however, cannot develop 
performers in any field. 


Eight basic criteria of creativity emerge as the result of this research. 
These basic criteria may be used as a guide for creative teaching and 
the consequent development of the student's creative abilities: 

1. Sensitivity to problems ; without this, creativity can not take place. 
2. Fluency : this involves the ability to make use of situations and meet 
challenges as they arise, instead of adhering rigidly to a prepared 
plan of action. 

Flexibility : this is the ability to adjust quickly to changing situations. 
Analysis : this involves the ability to generalize which carries the 


germ of discrimination 





Synthesis : the ability to combine several elements into a new whole. 
Redefinition ;: this is the ability to redefine an assembly of materials 
for a new use 

Originality : uniqueness of response to any stimuli indicates origi- 
nality 

Coherence in organization ; this occurs when the threads of creative 
experience are drawn together. 

Since the development of every one of these eight criteria can be 
observed exactly in its process of unfolding in art, it is only logical to 
use art as a most effective and efficient way to develop creativity in the 
individual. The adult student therefore, profits immensely in a personal 
sense since the unfolding of his creative power will not only aid him in 
art but equally in his main vocation. 


In art as well as in a number of other professions, the general public 


clings persistently to a grossly erroneous notion regarding ‘talent’. Mere 
skill is considered talent and the individual exhibiting skill in a certain 
field is continuously assured that he has a great talent and should study 


professionally. Unfortunately this misconception prevents a great many 
of the really talented from discovering their true potential and brings 
a great many students into creative fields who can not attain what they 
apparently promised. 

A skilled person in any field of science might do excellent work 
year after year but never come up with a ‘break through’ idea, with a 
novel invention of great magnitude and consequence and therefore never 
become an outstanding scientist but always remain a good routine worker. 
An advertising manager might be very skilled with words, drawing pen 
and ink but he might never rise above average, because he can not 
bring forth the creative and original idea which leaves competition 
behind. Of ten companies, each producing at the same standard, it will 
be the one which can produce the outstanding, original and creative 
idea and put it into practice which will win the race of fierce competition. 
In art, skill is nothing but a highly developed craftsmanship, and it is 
not art unless the creative element enters it. 

This should make it sufficiently clear that, having the method and 
the means of developing creativity, adult education has of necessity to 
make use of creative art education on a large scale to the benefit of the 


: 
student and society at large. 


[his is part I of a two part article by Mr. Wohlfarth. Mr. Wohlfarth 
is Assistant Professor (Extension - Art), University of Alberta. Part II will 
appear in the November issue. 





THE 
CHANGING 
UNIVERSITY 


George Potter 


The history of university education is a history of changing objectives 


and methods. At certain times the objective has been religious indoctrina- 
tion, at another period the aim ayep8 to be the perpetuation of an elite, 
then we moved on to the goal of a liberal education and finally we 
grasped, somewhat reluctantly, a - in the production of technologists, 
teachers, and administrators. Only very rarely have we confined ourselves 
to the pursuit of just one of these objectives, although the emphasis 
placed upon each has varied in response to the changing demands of 
society at large, and at times when certain special needs have been 
stressed urgently we have tended to mobilize our resources in order to 
meet these needs. 

Thus, university education has moved as society at large has moved. 
Sometimes, through the medium of research, and via the development of 
new disciplines, the university has been the vanguard of social change, 
whist at other times, perhaps because of an inevitable conservatism and 
in view of the time taken to develop new resources, it has lagged so far 

‘#\d society that it has had to be jerked back into activity by a Royal 
mision report or some other evidence of public disapproval. Thus, 
though it is difficult for society to establish just exactly how ef- 
fective is the university's contribution to its development, it has been true 
that in this, as in other trades, ‘he who pays the piper calls the tune. 

In recent times, the enormous growth of new knowledge and tech- 
niques, with its resulting demands for specialized skills, has led to new 
demands on the universities to extend their vocational and professional 
schools. At the same time the accent on democracy and on equality of 
opportunity in our society, coupled with the increasing recognition of a 
university degree as an essential pass-key to occupational success, has 
increased the number of students seeking admission to the universities. 
So much so that in the Gordon report for the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects it is estimated that by 1980 the percentage 
of persons in the age range 18-21 years attending university will have 
risen from the present figure of 7% to something like 15% 

How are the universities going to react to these two related trends ? 
How do they hope to meet the estimated increase in student population 
from the present figure of about 90,000 to the 267,000 projected for 
1980 ? How do they plan to educate this larger body of students to the 
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necessary level in ever more specialized fields of study without admitting 
any reduction of standards or abandoning the concept of the all-round 
liberal education that remains as an ideal for many university educators ? 

One obvious solution for those private universities that have a great 
reputation is for them to resist these pressures and to carry on in their 
more or less traditional manner, confident that their prestige will secure 
them a continuing supply of good teachers, who will have time for 
research, and good students, who will necessarily have the money to 
pay for the privilege of attending such an institution. 

The more general solution, however, will be quite different. It will 
involve the creation of new universities and the expansion of others. It 
will involve some adaptation of school curricula and perhaps some ex- 
tension of the length of time spent at school in preparation for the uni- 
versity. It will involve the continued development of more specialized 
degree courses at the universities themselves. It has already led some 
universities to take up educational television and it will reinforce the 
demand for conenpendence tuition. It may lead to an increase in the 
number of post-graduate training courses offered by the universities. 


In these ways one important aspect of the problem will be overcome. 


The universities will be able to respond to the demand for more and 
more graduates with specialized skills ; they will be able to accommodate 
the increasing number of students exercising their right to a university 
education ; only one difficulty will remain—how will they find time, 
even in an extended period, to lay sufficient emphasis on the liberal 
aspects of education, and how will they enable new graduates to keep 
in touch with developments in their subject areas ? I fear they will be 
forced to neglect these aspects and that, in the absence of alternative 
arrangements, this neglect will lead to the emergence of grave problems 
within our society. 

Assuming that I am right in this—that liberal education is vital to 
our way of life, and that it may feature to a diminishing extent in degree 
programs, then it seems to me that these alternative arrangements that 
I mention should receive serious consideration. What will they be ? What 
will they achieve ? Should they be established within the university or 
can thev exist outside of it ? 

What will they achieve ? | hope and expect that they will achieve 
the traditional objective s of a liberal education. These are ; a thorough 
knowledge of one’s own nature and capacities ; a knowledge of other 
people such as is revealed in history, literature, and in scientific studies 
of human behaviour ; an understanding of our society, achieved through 
a knowledge of our religious and philosophical heritage and a comparison 
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of our own culture with that of other people and other ages. These are the 
kinds of knowledge plus some acquaintance with the sciences coupled 
with an essential knowledge of the communication skills and mathe- 
matics, which along with a disciplined intellectual curiosity, are generally 
attributed to the liberally educated man. 

It is evident from this list that all branches of education will be 
involved in liberal education. Much will be undertaken within the public 
schools ; some elements will be arrived at through practical experience 
in democratic organizations ; others will be the product of membership 
of special educational societies; much more will doubtless be achieved 
through junior colleges and similar institutions. What then will be the 
role of the university ? Will it still be necessary for the university to play 
its traditional role in the process of liberal education and, if so, how and 


in what way will it carry out this role now that it is necessary for its 


regular curricula to be heavily loaded with more specialized courses ? 


The attractions of leaving the responsibility to these other institutions 
are very great—especially to a body of university lecturers already in- 
volved in a full program of specialized courses. However, the fact remains 
that, from their verv nature, these other institutions can be little more 
than service stations. Thev will hardly be able to afford, nor will they 
attract, the calibre of personnel capable of original and imaginative 
developments in our understanding of mankind and his institutions. Only 
in the universities will there be adequate opportunities for the cross 
fertilization of ideas between specialists that will both point up the 
need for additional non-specialized activity and suggest the most effec- 
tive means of starting up this activity. 

If the universities do not come forward with appropriate suggestions 
and effective leadership, which they alone can give, then the over-all 
achievement in liberal education will be minimal. 

Most universities have given recognition to their responsibility in 
this matter through their participation in extension activities of various 
kinds and through their creation of Extension Departments. It may be 
that through the growth of such departments it will be possible for 
the universities to extend their extension activities satisfactorily without 
involving their teaching staff in too much additional administrative 
activity At the same time, the consalidation of services through these 
specialized agencies will help to ensure that the time spent in extension 
work will be used to the best advantage. 

Most University Extension Departments are already involved in 
liberal adult education in some form or another. Many were even created 


especially for work of this kind. It is, however, true that very few are 
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offering courses at the highest level and that, by and large, the work 
undertaken is not regarded as being a part of a university lecturer's 
regular course load. The program is extra-curricular in every sense of the 
word and it carries very little reward for those lecturers who can be 
persuaded to devote some of their spare time to it. For detailed informa- 
tion about the few notable exceptions to this rule, such as the courses 
in practical logic, economic theory, art, music, literature offered by the 
University of Pennsylvania for the Bell Telephone Company, and the 
Vassar Institute for Women in Business, | would refer you to the series 
of publications brought out by the Centre for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults in Chicago, which I have found very useful in 
developing my views on these matters. 
Fortunately for the future of university extension and for the 
success of the role that it can play in the field of liberal adult education, 
it is becoming more and more clear that an extension department can 
be equally useful to the vocational and professional departments of a 
university. With continued advances in knowledge in all of the major 


areas of study, it becomes more and more difficult for university graduates 
to keep up to date with the latest thinking in their special subject. Hence, 
they are looking to the universities for short courses and other oppor- 


tunities for keeping in touch which will not radically interfere with the 
all-important business of earning their living. As these courses do not 
fit in too well with the regular university program, they are most 
commonly administered by the Extension Department, which in the 
course of time is able to establish fruitful links between the university 
and various special interest groups throughout the community. 

It is, | think, clear that in time the success with which Extension 
ccd are able to respond to these opportunities in specialized 
subject areas will help to establish their place within the university 
organization. This will no doubt assist them in the parallel development 
of senior courses in the field of liberal education and thus in the long 
run they will prove to be of integral value to the universities in two 
most inyportant areas of activity. 

A great difficulty in achieving this parallel program of advance 
will be that in moving ahead into two distinct fields of education the 
Department of Extension will undoubtedly be caught in the midst of 
anv conflicts that may arise between the modern and traditional sections 
of the universities. Such conflicts may even lead to the development of 
separate extension agencies in some universities, although the creation 
of two small divisions in this way would probably work against the 
over-all success of their activities. 





Another significant difficulty arises out of the fact that, in moving 
forward into these new areas of activity, the Departments of Extension 
might be led to make new arrangements in fields that have formerly 
been important to them. They may, for example, have to hand over 
some introductory courses to other institutions and they may have to 
give up some of the very satisfactory relationships which they have 
established with local organizations. This would be a considerable loss, 
and for many people in extension work, it would represent a fundamental 
shift of policy ; but if we are concerned with making the best use of 
university resources, the loss would perhaps be justified. Any change of 
policy would not of course be effected sudde: ily, but the change from 
direct to indirect contact would be made gradually, as suitable inter- 
mediaries established themselves in society and developed the contacts 
necessary to success in their activities. 

In spite of these difficulties and marily more we would finally emerge 
with a conception of university extension that would tie in well with 
the responsibilities of the university in a changing society. It would have 
facilitated the development of new techniques for continuing education 
in all the subjects, and at all the levels, appropriate to a university 
institution, and it would have created a flexible arm of the university 
through which it might conduct experimental programs in any or all 
of its areas of interest. 


A solution to the immediate problems of the Changing University 
will have been achieved and at long last the need for life long education 
will have been officially acknowledged. 

Mr Potter is Associate Director in charge of the University of Alberta's 
new Extension Department in Calgary. 
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SECOND WORLD 
CONFERENCE ON 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Summary of Proceedings 
l. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The first Conference on Adult Education, convened by UNESCO, 
was held at Elsinore (Denmark) from June 16 to 25, 1949. It was 
attended by 106 delegates representing 27 States and 21 international 
non-governmental organizations. 

The Consultative Committee on Adult Education, whose establish- 
ment to advise the UNesco Secretariat was recommended by the 
Elsinore Conference, proposed at its meeting in 1957 the convening of 
another World Conference on Adult Education. This step was justified 
by the social and economic change taking place throughout the world 
and by the great increase in the number of Member States. 

UNESCO’S General Conference, at its tenth session (November- 
December 1958), adopted resolution 1.62 endorsing this proposal, and 
accepted the Canadian Government's offer to act as host to the World 
Contere nce 

The Consultative Committee on Adult Education, specially con- 
vened in this connection in May 1959, proposed that the theme of the 
Conference be adult education in a changing world and recommended 
that discussions be arranged under the following three main headings: 
the role and content of adult education in different environments; methods 
and techniques in education; the structure and organization of adult 
education. At its 55th session, held in November 1959, the Executive 
Board of UNEsCo made general provision for the Conference. 

2 PREPARATIONS FOR THE MONTREAI 
CONFERENCI 

The invitations to the Conference were sent out by the UNESCO 
Secretariat on January 15, 1960. They were accompanied by a_pro- 
visional agenda envisaging the establishment of three commissions, each 
to be responsible for the consideration of one of the three types of prob- 
lems proposed by the Consultative Committee. In addition, an informa- 
tion note, describing the historical background of the Conference, 
defined its composition, suggested that Member States, National Com- 
missions and non-governmental organizations carry out preliminary 


work, and asked for documentation to be sent. The note also requested 
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States and organizations to forward to the UNESCO Secretariat, by 
April 30, 1960, information on the various aspects of adult education, 
listed under 24 headings. 

Before the opening of the Conference, the UNESCO Secretariat 
prepared and distributed, on June 30, 1960, a preparatory document 
entitled Adult Education in a Changing World. The purpose of this 


document (UNESCO/2 Conf./ApED/3) was not to present a 


doctrine or a set of conclusions, but rather to serve delegates as 
a guide to discussion of the various items of the agenda. The document 


consisted of 53 paragraphs and was set out in sections corresponding to 


the agenda and to the list of topics proposed for discussion by the 
Commissions. 

At the beginning of the Conference, the Secretariat distributed an 
additional document analysing the reports received from Member States 
and non-governmental organizations. 

3. COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 

Invitations to the Conference were sent to: 

all the Member States of UN ESCO, which were entitled to be 
represented by two delegates; 
52 international non-governmental organizations approved for 
consultative arrangements with UNESCO, each of which was 
entitled to be represented by one delegate; 
6 non-governmental organizations approved for consultative 
arrangements with UNESCO, which were entitled to appoint 
an observer; 
5 Member States of the United Nations which are not members 
of uNESCO, and the Holy See, which were entitled to appoint 
an observer; 
representatives of international intergovernmental organizations, 
including those belonging to the United Nations family (United 
Nations, International Labour Organization, Food and Agriculture 
Organization, World Health Organization, International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, International Civil Aviation 
Organization, International Atomic Energy Agency), and 9 other 
intergovernmental organizations. 

The Montreal Conference was finally attended by representatives of: 

47 Member States of UNESCO, 2 Associate Members, 46 non- 
governmental organizations approved for consultative arrange- 
ments, 2 states not Members of uNeEsSCco, 3. international 
organizations belonging to the United Nations family, 2 other 
intergovernmental organizations. 
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1, ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFERENCE 

The Conference was organized by the Canadian National Com- 
mission for UNESCO in close co-operation with the uN Esco Secre- 
tariat. Active assistance was also given by the Canadian Government, the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education and McGill University. The 
last named, in particular, provided the material facilities for the Confer- 
ence and arranged for the reception and accommodation of the delegates. 

The Canadian Government, the government of the Province of 
Quebec, the City of Montreal, McGill University, the University of 
Montreal, the Canadian Association for Adult Education and the 
Canadian National Film Board each in turn extended hospitality, for the 
generosity of which the Conference was glad to express its grateful 
appreciation 


5. PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 

The Conference was formally opened on Monday, August 22, 1960, 
at 10 a.m., in the Moyse Hall of McGill University, by Dr F. Cyril James, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University. The meeting was addressed by the 
following speakers: Dr N. A. M. MacKenzie, Chairman of the National 
Commission for UN Esco; Mr Léon Lortie, Councillor, representing the 
City of Montreal; The Honourable Léon Balcer, Solicitor General, on 
behalf of the Prime Minister of Canada. 


Mr Jean Thomas, Assistant Director-General of UN ESCO, voiced 


the apologies and regrets of Mr Veronese, Director-General of uN ESC 0, 
who was unable to attend the Conference. He then drew attention to the 


significance of the present Conference, which should prove as important 
as the first one, held in 1949. This second Conference was being attended 
by many more countries and organizations—a proof of its truly 
world-wide character. 

Over the past few years, the problem of adult education had assumed 
a new importance owing to the technological and scientific advances that 
had taken place and to the fact that many countries had attained political 
independence. Educators, and more particularly those concerned with 
the education of adults, were therefore confronted with ever-increasing 
responsibilities. 

Mr Thomas expressed UNESCO’sS gratitude to the Canadian 
authorities, and to McGill University which had made it possible to hold 
the Conference. 

At this meeting and the following one, held in the afternoon, the 
Bureau and the Commissions of the Conference were set up as follows: 


President: Dr J. R. Kidd, Canada; Vice-Presidents: Mrs Dukuly, Liberia; 
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Delegates to Second World Conferer 


1 to r: M. André Basdevant, France; Mrs B. W. Dukuly, Liberia 
Dr |. R. Kidd, Canada; Dr Felix Adam, Venezuela; Men Chhum 
Cambodia: Mr M. P. Kashin, Russia 
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Dr. J. Roby Kidd, ca ae; Mr Richard Attygalle, uN Esco, Paris. 
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Dr Adams, Venezuela; Mr Kashin, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 
Mr Men Chhum, Cambodia. Rapporteur of the Conference: Mr 
Basdevant, France 

Officers of the Commissions: First Commission: Role and content of 
adult education — Chairman: Mr Ionescu-Bujor, Rumania; Vice-Chair- 
man: Mr Ba Ibrahim, Senegal (French Community); Rapporteur: Mr 
Rushdi Khater, United Arab Republic. Second Commission: Forms and 
methods of adult education. Chairman: Mr Ranjit Chetsingh, India; 
Vice-Chairman: Mr Barbier, International Co-operative Alliance; Rap- 
porteur: Mr Tahar Guiga, Tunisia. Third Commission: Structure and 
organization of adult education — Chairman: Mr P. Sheats, United States 
of America; Vice-Chairman: Mr Hagan, Ghana; Rapporteur: Mr Helv, 
Australia 

Mr Richard Attygalle acted as Secretary-General of the Conference, 
assisted by Mr Lewis Perinbam 


Dr. Kidd, President of the Conference 


gave a short address. He 
said that the great campaign for mutual understanding was under way. 
Few of those present had attended the first World Conference at Elsinore. 
That fact alone was indicative of the changes that had taken place since 
then. UNESCO's membership had increased and uN Esco had thus 
become more representative of the culture and peoples of the world. But, 


although eleven vears had gone by since the Elsinore meeting, the 


present Conference had only ten days in which to discuss the problems 
raised by the changes that had occurred during that period. Wisdom, 
a spirit of understanding and a bold imagination were needed, if the 
Conference were to reach sound conclusions. Dr Kidd was convinced 
that the Montreal Conference would enable further progress to be made 
along the road opened up at Elsinore. 


In adopting its Rules of Procedure, the Conference agreed that 
speeches made in English, French, Spanish and Russian would be 
interpreted simultaneously into English and French. 

The Conference also took note of the reservations made by the 
United States Delegate, on behalf of his Government, regarding the 
grant to non-governmental organizations of the right to vote. The United 
States Delegate held that, although it was most desirable that the 
discussions should benefit from the views of such organizations, it did 
not appear possible for the votes to express opinions other than those 
of the several governments 

At the plenary meeting in the afternoon of August 22, Mr Albert 
Guigui, speaking on behalf of Mr David Morse, Director-General 
of the International Labour Organization, mentioned that 1Lo and 





'NeESCO had a common interest in several important aspects of the 
subject under consideration by the Conference. Its deliberations would 
be no less valuable to 1L 0 than to UNESCO. 

At three plenary meetings the Conference heard three important 
addresses on the fundamental problems under discussion. On August 23 
at 9.00 a.m., at a meeting presided over by Dr Adams, Vice-President, 
Mr J. C. Mathur, Director-General of All India Radio, spoke on “Mass 
Communication and the Education of Adults in a Changing World”. On 
August 23 at 9.00 p.m., at a meeting presided over by Mr Kashin, Vice- 
President, Mr Charles Barbier, President of the u N Es co Consultative 
Committee on Adult Education, dealt with “Responsibilities of the Adult 
Educator in a Changing World”. Lastly, on August 26 at 8.30 p-m., at 
a meeting presided over by Mme W. Dukuly, Vice-President, Mgr 
Francis ]. Smyth, Director, Coady International Institute, St Francis 
Xavier University, took as his theme “Social Sciences and Adult 
Education’ 

Each of the three Commissions held eight working meetings 

Reports of the Commissions were adopted on August 29, General 
Resolution on August 30, and the Montreal Declaration (see Editorial 
Comment) on August 31 

The most impressive moment in the Conference was the presentation 
of a Canadian resolution on Peace and Education by Senator Donald 
Cameron which was warmly supported by Russian, Mexican, American 
English, Indian and Philippine delegates and passed unanimously 

In the closing address, the Conference President said 


When we met here first ten short davs ago I addressed you as fellow 


delegates, later as ladies and gentlemen; now only one term is adequate 
friends 


It has been said of Canada that it is bounded on the west by the 
east, on the east by history, on the north bv ice, and the south by friends 
We realize, of course, that on all of our boundaries there are friends 
and perhaps this thought has come to most of us present. We have been 
speaking here as representatives of nations or of organizations, but 
insistently we have been hearing the note of other loyalties, once 
expressed by the Muslim poet Iqbal 

Our essence is not bound to any place; 
The vigour of our wine is not contained 
In any bowl; Chinese and Indian 

Alike the shard that constitutes our jar; 
Turkish and Syrian alike the clay 
Forming our body. Neither is our heart 
Of India, or Syria or Rhum 
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It is sometimes useful, and always interesting to look back over 


a conference to think about what were our objectives and purposes 
when we came. What did we hope, what did we try, to accomplish? 


For me the objective was a simple one. If there is to be a general 
advance in adult education all over the world then those responsible 
for it must know each other; must realize, indeed must feel, that they 
share common purposes; must employ the most useful methods and 
techniques. It is possible for men and women to work together over 
vast gulfs of geography and colour and language, but only possible if 
they share a common body of knowledge and skill, and only if they 
trust each other. Otherwise relationships supported by oecasional meet- 
ings or by correspondence, soon are sundered. 

I deeply believe that here we have worked for and won a basis 
of mutual respect and confidence that will make possible the kind of 
growth needed in our countries and in our organizations. Collaboration 
and co-operation between us has just begun, it will not end in Montreal. 

An English novelist, Charles Morgan, once wrote: “The only 
currency between nations that distrust one another is genius and 
goodness, the gold and the silver; all else is but propaganda, the devil's 
dross, that will buy nobody but fools.” The gold of genius is to be 
found here but for most of us lacking this attribute we may have to 
employ the silver coinage of goodness. There is nothing sentimental 
about this notion; this is precisely what is needed in the practical world 
we know. 

For me two lessons among many stand out. First, people can 
communicate, can be close to, and be understood by others even over 
language barriers. This is not just a belief; it is a hypothesis which 
we have amply tested here. Secondly, adults can learn. We have all been 
learning here, we have experienced the frustration and wonder and 
confusion and exaltation that is often found when learning of 
depth and substance is going on. No one of us is the same person 
who arrived in Montreal; none of us will ever be quite the same again. 

If we had accomplished nothing more than theve things I would 
have been personally satisfied. 

But we have done this, and more! 


In spite of all of our difficulties 1 do believe that our report will 
contain much that will be indispensable, and about which we can be 
proud. For the first time we have, as it were, a kind of base-line 
statement about adult education that can be employed to stimulate, or 
to evaluate, our work. There have been good statements before, in the 
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context of some nation or organization; now we have something useful 
for a general advance. 

We have been able to state clearly what is really a brand new 
concept for the world, (if not for us) that life long education is the 
privilege and perhaps the obligation of every person, wherever he lives 
Clearly presented also is the need for all kinds and forms of education 
that men and women need and respond to beauty just as they hunger for 
bread. There is no division between countries in this respect or between 
classes of people, although the emphasis may be different under varying 
circumstances. 

We have stated our requirements for research plainly and noted 
the needs that we have for new insights from the social sciences. And 
we have caught up and organized much of what we already know. 

The progress in establishing human bonds has been remarkable 
but our moves in giving organizational form have been rather modest 
Still we have planned new means by which to continue the interchanges 
started here and the machinery, though not elaborate, ought to work 
well if we put our minds and our energy into the task. 

The time has come to say au revoir— and to move out and move 
forward. It will be an end of words and a new beginning of deeds. 


Here we have fashioned, during ten brief days, a new community, 


our own city, one that has been tested and endured. Perhaps as we 


leave this special community it might be with the credo of another city 
Athens — which, though drafted over two thousand years ago is more 
than ever applicable 
We will never bring disgrace to our city by any act of dishonesty 
or cowardice, nor ever desert our comrades; we will fight for our 
ideals and sacred things of the city, both alone and with many; 
we will revere and obey the City Laws, and do our best to incite 
a like respect and reverence in others; we will strive unceasingly to 
quicken the public’s sense of civic duty; and thus in all these ways 
we may transmit our city, greater, better and more beautiful than 
it was transmitted to us 





ANNUAL 
MEETING 
CAAE 





The 25th annual meeting of the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion took place on June 4, 1960, at Queen’s University, Kingston. The 
Annual Report, 1959-1960, has been circulated to all members of the 
cAAE. Those others interested in the report may obtain it on request 
from the CA AE offices, 113 St George St, Toronto. 


DISTINGUISHED EDUCATORS ELECTED HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS 


As part of its Silver Anniversary celebrations the Canadian Association 
| 


for Adult Education elected four outstanding educationists as Honorary 


Life Members. These memberships were conferred on Elizabeth Morton, 
Executive Director of the Canadian Library Association, Dr George 
Croskerv, Executive Secretary of the Canadian Teachers Federation, Mr 
Thomas Matthews, Executive Secretary of the National Conference of 
Canadian Universities and Freeman K. Stewart, Executive Secretary of 
the Canadian Education Association. 


Citations are as follows : 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 

The Canadian Association for Adult Education is only one member 
of a family of organizations that serve every field and phase of Canadian 
education 

During twenty-five vears of what has often been a difficult existence, 
we have often enjoved the encouragement and counsel of our associated 
organizations. We are as grateful for these expressions of courtesy as we 
are proud of the distinguished service to education of our fellows. 

On this, the occasion of our 25th Anniversary, we seek to exact 
some guarantee of success in the future bv electing to Honorary Life 
Membership, four who have been our colleagues even as they gave 


service through their own organization. 


ELIZABETH HOMER MORTON 

The foundation stone of adult education is the free public library. 
One of the finest Canadian achievements since the war has been the 
establishment and vigorous growth of the Canadian Library Association. 
Since its inception Elizabeth Morton has presided over the office and 


most of the activities of the Association bringing the sustained strength 
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and breadth of understanding which we have all come to associate with 
excellence in library service. In the next few weeks several thousand 
librarians from all over North America will converge on Montreal with 
Miss Morton as their hostess. During her career several million Canadians 
have come within the service-range of a public library; surely an 
essential in the birthright of any free man. 


GEORGE C. CROSKER i 

Learning is an individual matter ; it happens within each child 
adult. Yet learning of an effective kind rarely happens at all unless 
aided, stimulated, called forth, by the efforts of a good teacher. 

One gauge of the maturity of a society is the kind of teachers it 
has and how their service is valued. 

George Croskery has devoted a life-time to the advancement of 
teachers, in capacity and in public recognition. More than any other 
person he has brought home to the people of Canada that they all have 
a stake in education. He has accomplished this through his direction of 
successive education weeks, through his incomparable leadership in the 
first Canadian Conference on Education, and through his advocacy of the 
College of Teachers. His service has been given unstintingly and widely, 

local as well as national affairs, in summer camps at home, also as 
an executive officer of the World Confederation of the Teaching 
Protession. 


FREEMAN STEWART 

In the Bible it is written that ‘no man can serve two masters’. But 
in the Canadian Education Association are ten masters — the autonomous 
provincial departments of education, as well as the superintendents of 
city boards of education. Serving these powerful boards and departments, 
but servile to no man, is Freeman Stewart who for many vears has given 
distinguished leadership to many fields of education. 

The cE A was an organization to be reckoned with long before the 
appointment of Mr Stewart as National Secretary. But much of its 
growth, many of its most important fields of work, and a great deal of 
its influence throughout Canada, have come about during, and because 
of, his leadership 

There are many plants in the educational garden and it has been 
a decided asset that the Secretary of the Canadian Education Association 
was able to give attention to research as well as to administration, to 
the concerns of the kindergarten as well as to youth. 


Himself a teacher and university lecturer, Mr Stewart has served 
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as a school trustee, as a member of many important national committees, 
and as a Canadian representative at two important UNESCO con- 
ferences 


THOMAS H. MATTHEWS 

When the National Conference of Canadian Universities took on 
such additional responsibilities as administering grants and conducting 
research they sought for executive leadership, a man of scholarship and 
proven administrative skill, and one who could count on the trust and 
respect of Canada’s university heads. 

The unanimous choice was Thomas Matthews, known to many 
generations at ‘old McGill’ as Registrar, but also as counsellor and friend 
to professor and student alike. Dr Matthews was at McGill for almost 
forty vears, as professor and administrator, was host to countless inter- 
national seminars and conferences, and may be better known to scholars 
abroad than any other Canadian. Dr Matthews is a living refutation, if 
one is required, that scholarship need be associated with dullness. 


NATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS COMMITTEE AWARDS 

Adamson, Mrs Edith, B.A., B.L.S., Statistician, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, for studies leading to degree of Master of Library 
Science, McGill University; some work to be done at University of 
Michigan in summer, 1960. Mrs Adamson is particularly interested in 


libraries as agencies for adult education and the means by which they 
are financed. 

Austman, Helgi H., B.S.A., M.S., Assistant Director of Extension, 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture, Winnipeg, on leave of absence for 
studies leading to degree of Doctor of Philosophy, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Cameron, Mrs Dorothy, Calgary, Alberta. A volunteer worker in 
parent education ; member of Canadian Conference on Children, 1960 ; 
member and committee member and editor for Canadian Mental Health 
Association ; trainer of leaders for ‘Parenthood in a Free Nation’ study 
project for Department of Extension, University of Alberta, and many 
other activities ; for assistance to finance the residence requirement for 
the Bachelor's degree at Queen’s University. 

Carriére, M. André, B.A., B.Ph. Now attached to the Centre de 
Recherches en Relations Humaines, Montreal, for attendance at the 
Annual Summer Laboratory in Human Relations Training at Bethel, 
Maine. 

Chapman, Harold E., Principal, Western Cooperative College, 
Saskatoon ; for travel and study training in preparation for operating 
a residential adult education institution. 
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Clarke, Alan, B.A., Director-elect Canadian Citizenship Council, 
Ottawa ; presently Adult Program Secretary at the North Toronto 
Y.M.C.A., for summer travel and training program. 

Gray, C. W., National Film Board of Canada, Montreal; for 
further training in use of films for adult education. Mr Gray is also 
interested in problems of availability and distribution of educational 
films. 

Hamlin, D. L. B., B.A., M.Sc., Executive Secretary, Canadian 
Institute on Public Affairs ; for summer training project in preparation 
for duties recently assumed following experience in financial affairs and 
graduate studies. 

Larson, V. W., Consulting staff, Center for Community Studies, 
University of Saskatchewan; for study of community 
programs in Western United States 

Lidster, Miss Echo, B.S.A., M.Sc., Supervisor of 4-H Clubs, British 
Columbia Department of Agriculture. Has resigned position to proceed 
with doctoral program in Extension Education and rural Sociology at the 
University of Wisconsin 

McIntosh, Clifford M., Director, Quetico Conference and Training 
Centre for two years after six vears as Director, Atikokan Recreation 
and Parks Committee ; for study project in philosophy and practice of 
residential adult education. 

Massé, Armand, S.]., B.A., L.Ph. L.Th., Directeur des Cours Du 
Gesu, Montreal, in order to assist M. Massé to attend summer course, 
workshop for administrators of University Adult Education at University 
of Chicago. This represents the second modest award to M. Massé. 

Morgan, Miss Julia E., B.S., M.S., Social Worker (Community 
Development) Department of Public Welfare, Newfoundland ; to assist 
in completion of doctoral program at the University of Wisconsin. Miss 
Morgan is working on the subject of community development 

Ottenheimer, G. R., B.A. (M.A. 1960), Director of Adult Con- 
tinuation Classes, Newfoundland Department of Education ; to study 


dev elopment 


educational uses of television in several United States and Canadian 
cities 

Potter, George T., B.A., M.A., Extension Assistant to Director of 
Extension, University of Alberta; toward cost of summer course in 
Adult Education at the University of Chicago and attendance at meetings 
of World Conference on adult education. 

Thomas, Alan M., B.A., M.A., Assistant Professor, College of Edu- 
cation and Supervisor of Communications, Department of Extension, 
University of British Columbia ; toward completion of doctoral thesis 


for Columbia on a subject related to small groups. 
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FRONTIER COLLEGE WINNER OF HENRY MARSHALL TORY AWARD 
Frontier College, the university of the camp workers of Canada, has been 
awarded the Henry Marshall Tory Award for a ‘distinguished contribu- 
tion to adult education’. 


The citation reads as follows : 

In spite of all the talk of an ‘exploding metropolis’; despite the 
astonishing growth of cities everywhere in Canada, we still have 
an enormous frontier. Probably half a million Canadians, not men 
alone, but families as well, live on the fringes of Canada, paying 
with their energy and mind for our growth and prosperity. Some of 
them have been there many years but many are people from Europe 
who have come to share our land and our destiny. 

It is particularly fitting on the 25th Anniversary of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education that the highest honour we can 
bestow goes to Frontier College. This university of our perimeter 
began to serve the intellectual needs of men before the end of the 
last century and has been active ever since. But its greatest achieve- 
ments may still lie ahead, and its staff and officers are replanning 
its operations for the future. 


In memory of its sacrificing labourer-teachers, drawn from every 


university in Canada ; its students who persevere under tremendous 
difficulties ; its three devoted principals and its President and Board 


we present to Frontier College, the Henry Marshall Tory Award of 
1959 ‘for a distinguished contribution to Canadian adult education’. 





is 
of the papers presented 


JOINT PLANNING COMMISSION 


The fall meeting of the Joint Planning Commission will be held on 
ember 4th, at United Church House, %5 St Clair Avenue East, Toronto. 
The theme of the meeting will centre around reports of and discussion 
out some of the International Conferences and Seminars that took place 

summer in Canada, Below is a list of these seven conferences, some 
ill of which will be discussed at the meeting: 

World Conference on Adult Education 

Workshop on films, radio and TV in adult education 

International Conference on Residential Adult Education 
International Conference on Workers’ Education 

International Conference on University Extension 

Adult Education Committee, W C O T P 

Pugwash Conference 


As soon as the material prepared for and discussed at the meeting 
ivailable FOOD FOR THOUGHT will publish a précis of and/or some 











OF CULTURE, 
COMMERCIALS, COLUMBUS ... 
AND CANADIAN TV 


Dean Walker 


The warm spring air in Columbus, Ohio, lures the local lasses into floral 
print dresses and convertible cars. May is a delightful month. 

Yet, each year, six hundred May visitors to Columbus fail to see 
the bright of day. 

Instead, they cluster in small and large groups in the city’s Deshler- 
Hilton hotel and talk of taking new knowledge to millions. They parti- 
cipate in the Institute for Education by Radio and Television, sponsored 
each year by Ohio State University. This year’s was the thirtieth. 

But although Canadians are convention-happy and attend major 
U.S. as well as Canadian gatherings, few ever turn up at Columbus. 

A small group from c B c goes each year to collect a healthy helping 
of program awards and, this year, Corey Thompson of station cK v L, 
Verdun, was there too. But, few other Canadian broadcasters or educators 
take part in the gabfest. 

They should. 

The talk that flows frantically amongst the six hundred is important 
to Canadians. The Institute’s themes and impressions can help us under- 
stand Canadian as well as U.S. broadcasting systems, their conflicts and 


their areas of co-operation. They offer new perspective on broadcasting 
values; they remind us that not all U.S. broadcasting effort funnels into 
the production of Perry Como, Gunsmoke or Johnny Stacatto. 

Each year, the talk builds on a central theme. This year’s: freedom 
and responsibility in broadcasting. 


The discussions raised weighty questions: 

@® how can we ensure that commercial stations carry some sub- 
stantial programs, yet not interfere with their freedom? 

®@ how can we make broadcasters inform the electorate of the 
real issues? 

®@ 80% of the people watch television five hours a day but does that 
mean Tv gives them what they want? what they need? 

@ will the answer to the present U.S. broadcasting dilemma be 
found in codes, czars or government regulations? 

®@ should we look at all broadcasting organization anew, scrap the 
out-of-date 1934 Communications Act, and write new legislation to shake 
up the whole industry? 





Asking these questions were educational broadcasters, a few con- 
scientious commercial station owners, a senator or two, communications 
consultants, representatives of European networks, school teachers, 
program producers, journalists, professors from a hundred universities 
and even the chairman of the Federal Communications Commission. 

And these groups participated: National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, American Council for Better Broadcasts, Joint Council 


on Educational Television, National Educational and Radio Centre, 
Consumers Union 


The Institute aims merely to let talk and ideas flow. It makes no 


suggestions, passes no formal resolutions. But it is apparently and in- 


creasingly influential because this is no gathering of cloud nine-dwellers 
or impractical idealists 

These men and women know the extreme costs of television pro- 
duction. They know the difficulty of attracting large audiences to serious 
programs. They know the risks of writing legislation to force anyone in 
iny direction 

But, while knowing the problems thev are also convinced that 
changes must be made, that broadcasting must not continue to program 
as much pap as in the past, that broadcasters must be made to recog- 
nize an obligation to raise the level of thought and knowledge of 
the electorate. “Television, most agreed, ‘is the broadest avenue 
by which to reach Americans. If for no other reason than making demo- 
cracy meaningful, the medium must help keep voters informed and 
thinking 

When the few commercial broadcasters present pointed with pride 
to their public service get-out-the-vote campaigns, they were squelched 
with the remark that an uninformed vote is much worse than no vote 
at all. Harry J. Skornia, president of the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, observed : ‘Eeenie-Meenie vote casting, even by the 
millions. is a perversion of democracy. 

How far these thoughts radiate from Columbus is difficult to assess 
but at least they are spread by an articulate and intellectual minority. 
The Institute’s growing status and influence was seen this year in the 
presence of a top Washington Post reporter: his paper decided that the 
concern of 600 intellectuals about the state of U.S. broadcasting should 
reach readers in the Capitol. 

The Institute came after a crisis year for U.S. broadcasting, a vear 
of exposés, scandals and investigating committees. The industry's conse- 
quent introspection resulted in at least one network, the Columbia Broad- 


casting Svstem, scheduling many more public service and informational 
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programs than in the past. This reflected in the television awards c Bs 
won in the /nstitute’s annual program exhibition—four firsts and an honor- 
able mention, possibly a record for a U.S. network. However, c Bc tele- 
vision programs won four firsts and four honorable mentions (and ten 
more in radio) 

Their American competitors were not surprised: the Canadian 
network regularly scoops more scrolls than any other organization. But, 
in this vear of crisis, they wondered if solutions to some of their broad- 
casting problems might be found in a c B c-style organization with public 
subsidy and not strictly commercial motives. Faced with what someone 
called ‘the present wretched condition of broadcasting, the Institute 
also looked closely at how the British system operates. Both Canada and 
Britain, they admitted, broadcast more worthwhile programs to more 
people. But when they discovered the reason lay basically in Government 
subsidy they reared in alarm. 

To a Canadian, this alarm was perhaps the most significant pheno- 
menon of the whole Institute. 

Because these Americans believe that government subsidy must also 
mean government influence and that government influence means less 
freedom of speech in broadcasting. They can not imagine that BB ¢ 
policy is independent of the government of the day or that Canadian 
broadcasting, while perhaps not quite as inviolate as British broad- 
casting, nevertheless strives—and mostly successfully—to protect its inde- 
pendence and that signs of political interference in broadcasting here 
can result in a national crisis. 

To Americans, this all seemed much too dangerous and open to 
abuse. An Ohio State University man sadly pointed out : “The fact is, we 
don’t trust our government—any government. We cannot rely on tradi- 
tions to protect freedoms. We must hinge everything to legislated checks 
and counterchecks.’ 

Another difference in approach widens the gulf between the operat- 
ing styles of Canadian and U.S. broadcasting. This is the boom-growth 


down there of educational television stations. The fifty E-7Tv_ stations 


are bound into a fourth network, not by live links but by electronic tape 


recordings (Ford Foundation gave each station a $50,000 electronic 
tape recorder last year). 

And here Canadian commercial broadcasters could have spotted 
potential advantages for the Canadian way. Because this development 
poses a real danger to the status and influence and selling power of U.S. 
commercia! T vy. 


Already the educational stations are available to an audience of 70 





million and, of these probably 20 million actually tune in E-TV pro- 
grams. The number will increase : in 1959 and so far in 1960 twice as 


many E-TV stations as commercial stations have opened. 


Already 20 million viewers who might otherwise be watching com- 


mercial programs and their sales messages, instead watch non-commercial 
shows. This is a serious loss to national marketing men because the 20 
million probably include the country’s thought-leaders, its men of in- 
fluence. So now the commercial broadcaster must attract back these 
viewers by offering more serious programs or admit to advertisers that 
commercial television has lost an important audience. 

All this points up an essential difference in Canadian tT v. Programs 
which in the U.S. appear only on E-T Vv stations appear in Canada on 
the national network, sandwiched between mass appeal shows. In any 
week, the c Bc network can hope to attract at one time or another the 
whole audience. It can also hope to build interest in more serious subjects 
because viewers will often stay tuned to the Canadian network all even- 
ing. In many areas, of course, they have no choice. 

This non-commercial network in the U.S. takes ‘education’ in its 
broadest sense. As well as carrying programs linked to in-school courses, 
it broadcasts adult educational and broadly ‘cultural’ shows. But they 
will never have the adult educational value of CBC programs because 
thev do not balance their ‘cultural’ offerings with mass entertainment. 
As Clair McCollough, a commercial broadcaster from Pennsylvania 
pointed out, television is such an important and broad avenue to the 
public because it takes entertainment as its first aim. “The readily avail- 
able audience for “The Tempest’ or for “The Population Explosion’ was 
created in the first place by Maverick and Bob Hope, by the World Series 
and by Perry Mason,’ McCollough declared 

At the Columbus Institute, Canadians can learn the advantages of 
their broadcasting system which are not so obvious from the front end 
of a Tv set. They can also be warned of its potential dangers, of the risk 
of losing some freedom of speech in a government-financed system. It’s 
an exciting, provocative and refreshing atmosphere at the Columbus 
Institute and it seems somehow a pity that Canadians interested in adult 
or academic education, in broadcasting and in any social communications 
do not attend these annual three-day soul-searching sessions in greate1 


numbers 


Mr Walker, a Toronto free-lance journalist, ‘covered’ the recent Columbus 
Institute 





BRIE! PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTE! 
ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. Toronto: Indian-Eskimo Association of 
Canada, 21 Park Rd, 1960. pp. 30. Mimeographed 


This document is one of the first fruits of the recently incorporated 


Indian-Eskimo Association ; a well-ripened, fully developed fruit that 
does great credit to the tree that bore it ! As the foreword states, the brief 
is a composite production. * we have consulted very many bodies 
Representatives of the main Churches have been intimately involved. The 
points of view of important “secular” organizations have been studied 
Indian Band Councils have freely given of their experience and advice. 
From the Indians there have been written statements covering hundreds 
of pages ; there has been much face-to-face discussion with some of them 
Many days (in all) have been spent by us in thinking about the opinions 
put to us and about the facts on which they were based.’ 

The briefs emphasis is on the Indian community — which means 
the Reserve ; but also upholds the Indian’s right to live where he hirnself 
chooses. ‘If in this brief we seem to take greater interest in Indian 
communities, it is partly because they contain, and seem likely to contain, 
the bulk of our Indians, but it is principally because, from the Federal 
Government's point of view, “stay-at-home Indians” have made the less 
convenient choice. Their case, therefore, requires the stronger advocacy 

The standards for Indian rights are set forward as follows: 

‘1 that he can support himself and his family at a standard equal 
to that of most other Canadians 

2 that he can co-operate equally with other Canadians in the social 
and political control of his community, local, regional, and national. 

3 that he can associate and express himself freely as a member of 
his cultural group in such ways as enable him to contribute the best of 
his inheritance.’ 

Decentralization of Indian affairs administration is advocated, which 
would, in its turn, give more responsibility to regional and local offices 
Among the recommendations are regional advisory committees (including 
Indian members) to plan and supervise particular programs for Indians ; 
initial capital investment for economic development from the Indian 
Affairs Branch: more efficient consultation with Indians and more sys- 
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tematic interpretation of government treaties, ‘endeavouring henceforth 
to win the consent of the Indians for any further encroachments on their 
lands . . . by showing, if possible, the identity of Indian interest with 
the general public interest ;) and finally, ‘a national committee (Com- 
mission) to undertake a thoroughgoing and detailed enquiry, such a 
committee to be composed of highly qualified persons who would serve 
as salaried members for five (or more) vears and whose terms of 
reference would include examining work with less developed people in 
‘ther parts of the world that has relevance to the Canadian situation.’ 


EE. W. LL. 


rHE POLITICS OF EDUCATION; a study of the political 
administration of the public schools. Frank MacKinnon. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1960 pp. 187. $4.75. 


\ great man\ pe ople are not going to like this book ! But it will also be 
difficult for them to relegate Dr MacKinnon to any educational back- 
room as a crank or trouble-maker. In the first place, he knows the system 
thoroughly, since he has taught in it himself; and he also has the 


academic status of a PhD in political science to underwrite his deep 


concern for the democratic administration of our public schools. 

Dr MacKinnon’s thesis is easy to grasp, for he expounds it in clear, 
concise English that is understandable to everv interested person. Remove 
education from direct political control, he says, and place it where it 
belongs — under the direction of the teaching profession itself. Educa- 
tion, in his able argument, has become less — not more — democratic 
under the present centralized bureaucratic control, which leaves the 
regulatory power in the hands of administrators, who are cut off from 
both teachers and pupils and who are subject to the pressures of politics 
and public opinion to a degree unknown in any other institution of our 
society 

‘The whole problem of educational administration revolves, therefore, 
around its great power and primary location in the school system. The main 
driving power within the system should surely be teaching, with policy- 
making secondary in importance and administration tertiary. When these 
forces are not marshalled according to their importance or when they are 
allowed to interfere with one another, the system will not work properly. 
The educational official might well seem to be like a back-seat driver. He 
rides in comparative opulence, comfort and dignity, he does the talking and 
gives the orders, but, nevertheless, he does not do the work or bear the 
responsibility on which the success of the school system ultimately depends.’ 

The remedy? Dr MacKinnon has specific suggestions in the last two 
chapters ; Control Without Dominance and Freedom to Teach. Briefly, 
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he suggests an education administration like a public trust. A Council 
of Education (Chairman and one half the membership appointed by 
provincial cabinet and the other half by the provincial teachers’ federa- 
tion) for each province would serve as the ‘Board of Directors’, 
responsible, through the premier himself, to the legislature. (Members, 
incidentally, should not be members of the legislature or civil service. ) 
As many schools as possible should be autonomous units, each with its 
own Board of Trustees, appointed (not elected); one-half by the pro- 
vincial Council of Education and one-half by the local municipal council. 
Again ‘no member of the provincial legislature, the cabinet, the civil 
service or of the local municipal council should be eligible to sit on the 
board.’ Then each school would have its own Faculty Council with the 
principal as chairman and members of its teaching staff to a number 
determined by the size of the school, which would, with the Board of 
Trustees, be responsible for the efficient administration of the school 
This would permit each school to develop in accordance with its own 
estimate of what was needed in curriculum, facilities, public relations, etc 

Teacher training, in Dr MacKinnon’s view, should be entrusted to 
the universities and to the professional associations of teachers, which 
together would ‘license’, determine standards, provide practice teaching, 
and instruction, first in subjects and later in appropriate methods of 
teaching individual subjects. Such co-operation would give teachers’ 
associations the power to regulate in the profession, in much the same 
wav as doctors, lawvers or engineers — and enhance the prestige of 
teachers 

Dr MacKinnon’s thesis that teaching competence must be assessed 
and rewarded on the basis of demonstrated ability in the subjects to be 


taught, is one that is slowly gaining ground among thoughtful people 


concerned with our schools. But the startling conclusion — which no other 
educator has yet faced with anvthing like Dr MacKinnon’s courageous, 
reasoned argument — is that this much needed re-orientation cannot be 


achieved within the existing instituticnal framework. 


SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION IN ORIENTATION AND 
rEACHING. Randall W. Hoffman and Robert Pluchik. New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959 pp. xiv, 168. $4.00. 


This book was not written for adult educationists. Indeed, it is directed 
to teachers of every kind but not to them. Its primary objective is to 


reach those who have responsibility for some phase of orientation for 
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students entering academic life. But it also deals with a method of learn- 
ing in the small group that has application in many situations and 
settings. The authors waste little time ; their approach is exceedingly 
direct. 


‘Very few students,’ they say: ‘come to college with complete will'ngness 
to make the most out of their potential as a thinking and acting human being, 
just as very few persons in any walk of life actually use their resources 
to the limit. Orientation is a process designed to overcome this reluctance 
to give one’s all, designed to break down the barriers that stand between the 
opportunity that college offers and the ability of the student to make the 
most of this opportunity.’ 


The authors report on the failure of some traditional methods, and 


they write in detail about the job of the group leader — atmosphere and 


climate as well as content and techniques. A faculty training program is 


described as well as the place of individual counselling in the orientation 
process. They also discuss some implications of their program for other 
teaching situations. 

The book provides a good many work samples, actual case studies, 
and a list of additional resources. 


THE LITERATURE OF LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION, 
1945-1947 ; compiled by J. D. Mezirow and Dorothea Berry, for The 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults. New York : 
Scarecrow Press, 1960. pp. x, 308. Price : $6.50 (U.S.). 


{ most comprehensive bibliography of a special area of adult education, 
this book will be an invaluable tool for students and practitioners of adult 
education. It spans the vears of adult education's ‘great leap forward’ — 
the decade following World War II, with its prolific, stimulating, con- 
fused and imaginative outpourings in our journals and from our presses. 
Now we appear to have reached a sufficient calm beyond the breakers 
to profit from overviews, reviews, analyses and compilations of one sort 
and another. 

This particular bibliography accepts as its first premise, of course, 
that ‘liberal adult education’ can be adequately defined and separated 
from other aspects of continuous learning. The criterion for selection 
was that the material must be, wholly or in part, concerned with the 
subject matter of the liberal arts, including the humanities, sciences and 
social sciences, however organized and taught. This criterion is inter- 
preted very much more broadly in the first two sections, Direction 
Finding: Philosophy and Trends and Research and Bibliography, than 
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in the three final sections, The Roles of Universities and Colleges, The 
Roles of Other Agencies, and Courses and Curricula. Entries in the first 
three sections are annotated ; in fact, abstracts or digests would better 
describe the more liberal than usual annotation. There is an author (or 


title) and a subject index, both of which greatly increase the book's 
usefulness 


Its coverage extends to books, pamphlets, government publications, 


and journal articles published in the U.S., Great Britain and Canada. 
The standard indexes of periodical literature formed the core of refer- 
ences suppl mented by the use of all the indexes listed in the section 
on Bibliography. Those areas of adult education not within the scope 
of the book are clearly cited in the introduction. The Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults plans to keep this publication 
up to date through biennial supplements 


D , IRONSIDI 


RESIDENTIAL EDUCATION: Elizabeth Looslev. Canadian 


Association for Adult Education, Toronto 5 pp. 44. $1.00. 


Miss Loosley insists that her essay is not meant to be a comprehensive 
description of Canadian programs in residential adult education ; but 
it is unlikely that a broader and at the same time a more sensitively) 
selective study of the subject will appear for some time. Indeed, Resi 
dential Educatton, together with Miss D. J. Ironside’s report on the 
Laquemac commission on residential education held in 1958, will sum 
up for those interested a thorough examination of the programs and 
theories over the last twenty years 

rhe opening chapters on the history, the underlying values and 
the content of the various programs are especially stimulating in the 
speculations they arouse and the oblique comment they make on our 
changing society. The remaining sections are concerned with the descrip- 
tion of specific programs, techniques and fac ilities. While Residential 
Education cannot be called a contribution to tourist literature, it could 
make rewarding reading for those who have grown bored with con- 


ventional resort life and bingo every Thursday night. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
THE UNIVERSITY TODAY Its Role and Place in Society An International 
tudy edited by Bernard Ducret and Rafe-uz-Zaman; Published with the 
tance of UNESCO by World University Service, Geneva. pp. 333, 34.00 
ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF SOCIAL SECURITY: J 
Richardson An International Surve; Published by University of 
Pres pp. 270, $4.50 
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C . ) AND 
ALL THAT 
J. R. Kidd 


National Farm Radio Forum’s new theme, The Sixties — Decade for 
Planning, will focus attention on the major changes in agriculture, both 
on the national scene and on each individual farm, that must evolve in 
the next ten years. An ambitious self-study has been planned, with both 


regional and national studies. The study committee is composed 


of R. G. KNOWLES, National Supervisor, cBc Farm Department ; 
H.R. C. AV1S0ON, Director of Extension, McGill University, and p a v 1p 
KIRK, Secretary, Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 

This is our first opportunity to refer to an appointment which will give 
us all great satisfaction, that of HARRY AVISON as Director of Extension 
at Old McGill. No person in the c AAe including staff members, has had as 
much constructive influence over the years as has Harry. He was director 
of the first ca ar demonstration project in the thirties, he wrote the most 
eloquent and most quoted statement of the purpose of adult education in the 
forties, he was guiding adult education and library work in Quebec all 
through the fifties and he now faces the sixties with a new and very 
important task. 


The Metropolitan Adult Education Study is proceeding on schedule with 
an enormous amount of interesting data already in. Credit for this study 
must go to the Toronto Board of Education, who answered a plea from 
the newly formed Adult Education Council of Toronto and voted money 
for the purpose. Working with the Director on the study was FOSTER 
VERNON who has just gone to the Extension Department of Mac- 
Master University after a most successful short stay on the c a 4 £ staff. 


NED CORBETT has been back to Cape Breton, replenishing his fund of 
stories. RODGER SCHWASS, National Secretary of Farm Radio Forum was 
with him as Corbett was collecting information about the late sIDNEY 
SMITH in preparation for a profile which he is writing about our beloved 
former President. 


The ca ae has long had a direct and continuing interest in Canadian- 
American relations. Our most recent activity in this respect was acting as 
collaborator with Goddard College, in a Management Seminar held at the 
College, with part of the Seminar consisting of a trip to Montreal and 
Ottawa. The “students” were corporation executives, university pro- 
fessors and civil servants. WILLIAM CARROLL, former President of 
the CA AE, served as general chairman, and speakers to the conference 
included WALTER HERBERT, ALBERT SHEA, ROBERT 
WILLSON and the Director. 





Get your copy of the program for NATIONAL FARM RADIO FORUM 
and for CITIZENS FORUM. You can expect substantial and interesting 
changes in both programs in the coming year. 

Plans for the Canadian Conference on Education are going forward. 
Director FRED PRICE spoke at the CAAgeE Annual Meeting. Our 
Vice-President, Mrs PAULINE MCGIBBON has been appointed to 
the key post of Chairman of Conference Arrangements. The Director is 
Chairman of the Conference Program and he has also been asked to act 
as co-ordinator for the special study of continuing education which will 
be prepared in advance of the Conference. 

A splendid seminar for leaders and organizers was held by Living 
Library at the Guild of All Arts in July. With the sagacity of its Chairman, 
FRED BAKER, the energy of its Executive Secertary CATHERINE 
MCLEAN, and the generous and vigorous support of KURT SWINTON, 
this enterprise is moving ahead in a remarkable way. One thing is certain, 
many people will be enrolled in study-discussion programs in the next 
year or two. 

Some bold new plans are now under consideration by Frontier College. 
The choice of the College for the Henry Marshall Tory Award has been 
warmly received. 


For the first time in six long years our masthead does not bear the name 


ELIZABETH LOOSLEY, EDITOR. FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
has been graced with many fine editors, but none of them remained as 
long at the editorial desk, or gave more intelligent, devoted service than 
did Betty. It was the Editor's practice to print all criticisms of the 
magazine, but never did she publish one of the many tributes that came 
to her for excellence 

Miss Loosley is now with the Dictionary of Canadian Biography 
at the University of Toronto Press. 

We are pleased, once again, to welcome ELEANOR GRAHAM 
to these pages. Mrs Graham has once before served as Editor of F 00D 
FOR THOUGHT and while the present post is for a few months only, 
we are looking forward to reading some strong editorials and a well 
edited journal 





ABOUT PEOPLI 


@ Dr Abbott Kaplan has been appointed President of the New School 
for Social Research, effective June 1, 1960. Dr Kaplan, who was for- 
merly Associate Dean, University of Southern California and Director 
of its Southern Area Extension Program, succeeds Dr Hans Simon at 
the New School 

@® Mr Walter Hlady has been appointed to the position of Northern 
raining Officer, Centre for Community Studies, University of Sas- 
katchewan. Mr Hladv’s special combination of knowledge of the Northern 


situation and of Saskatchewan, his proven abilities to get along with 


both the native groups and government agency personnel, as well as 


his keen interest and dedication to the development of Northern peoples 
qualify him exce ptionally well for this post. He is an anthropologist who 
has worked with Jean Lagasse in his research program in Manitoba 
Since then he has also made a study of a settlement in Northern Sas- 
katchewan for the Department of Natural Resources and has worked 
for a time with the Department of Indian Affairs in Churchill, Manitoba 
@ Mr Peter Findlay has been appointed Adult Education Consultant with 
the Division of Adult Education, Saskatchewan Department of Education 
@ Orville Shugg, Director of Advertising and Public Relations for Dairy 
Farmers of Canada for the past ten years, has returned to an old love 
the c Bc, as Director of Sales Planning and Promotion. Mr Shugg was 
the first CB c farm broadcast supervisor (1939-1944 From 1944 to 
1950, he was executive chairman, National Farm Radio Forum. M1: 
Shugg has been closely associated with the cA A rE, as a member of its 
Executive Committee 

@® Mr Alan Clarke, the new director of the ¢ itizenship Council, was 
formerly on the staff of the Adult Education Centre, North Toronto 
Y.M.C.A and not on that of Frontier ( ollege, as erroneously stated in 
the May-June issue p. 386 

@ Brandon College’s new president is John E. Robbins, among whose 
many jobs was that of Editor-in-chief of Encyclopedia Canadiana. Dr 
tobbins has been a member of the ca aks National Council since its 
earliest days 

® George Potter is now an extension officer for the University of Alberta 


but is located in Calgary. This move to establish an extension office for 
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the southern half of the province has long been considered. 

@ Per Stensland has been appointed director of training for the Centre 
for Community Studies at the University of Saskatchewan. He is replac- 
ing Darwin Solomon who will take charge of an expanded program of 
studies for the Centre 

@ H.R. C. Avison is the new director of extension at McGill University, 
replacing Professor Fred Howes. Professor Avison has just announced 
the appointment of Clive Cameron to the adult education staff at 
Macdonald College. Cameron kas taught for Frontier College and 
studied adult education in England 

® Father George Topshee of St Francis Xavier University has returned 
from a new field of work in Basutoland, Africa, while Joseph Chaisson, 
formerly with the Adult Education Division in Nova Scotia is staving 
on in Basutoland 

@ The Duke of Edinburgh’s Conference staff has been augmented by 
the addition of Miss Catherine McLean, formerly with the Canadian 
Institute on Public Affairs and latterly with Living Library, and Arthur 
Stinson, producer of Citizens’ Forum. Replacing Mr Stinson as producer 
of Citizens’ Forum is Miss Christina McDougall. 

@ Mr Gordon R. Selman, assistant director, Department of University 


Extension at the University of British ¢ olumbia, was promoted on July 


Ist to the position of Associate Director of the Department. 


COUNTERPART TO OUR JP¢ 

Che Council of National Organizations for Adult Education in the United 
States was made an incorporated body last May. The ninety national 
voluntary organizations co-operating in the Council carry on a_ vast 
range of programs and _ services. The Council was formed, like 
the Joint Planning Commission of the c a 4 £, to share common concerns 
and to serve adult education through consultation, research, and demon- 
Stration projec ts 


TRANSLATION PROGRAM 

Che American Institute of Biological Sciences is currently translating and 
publishing seven Russian research journals in biology. These journals 
are translated with support from the National Science Foundation, which 
is eager that such information be more widely distributed to biologists 
throughout the world. It is hoped that this material will aid biologists 
in research, prevent duplication of work, give some idea of the work 
being done by Soviet scientists in the field of biology, and also bring 


ibout a better international understanding among scientists. 








THE PRESIDENCY : 
Crisis and Regeneration 


BY HERMAN FINER 
“Is any one man capable of meeting the demands of the Presidency?” 
This Challenging question is the theme of Mr. Finer’s penetrating 
and timely book in which he develops his study of the Presidency 
from a background of scholarship in the history of presidential 
action and the international and domestic problems of our time. 
The author proposes a collective Presidency —a President and 
eleven Vice-Presidents, all nationally elected as a team of twelve 
on the same ticket for four years 


This work should be of keen interest in a presidential election 
year when attention is drawn to the ever-increasing burden of 
the U.S. presidency 100 pages. $6.95. 
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Adult Education 
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{ booklet prepared through the collaboration of some 
major organizations of adult education in Canada. The 
material was provided by the Institut canadien d Edu- 
cation des Adultes and the Canadian Association for 


{dult Education. Text in English and French. 
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